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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
NOTES ON NURSERY EDUCATION. 


The manner and quality of early education 
is a thing of the greatest importance. The 
habits and principles learned in the nursery 
—during the first seven years of life—color 
for good or evil its whole after course. 

Any and every one seems to be considered 
able to mind young children; and yet their 
early training is one of the most important 
works in which any one can be engage, and 
in it exercise can be found (if we would do it 
rightly) for every power of the body, soul 
and spirit, and for all knowledge—scientific, 
literary and artistic. 

No two children are exactly alike, and no 
two children should therefore be brought up 
in exactly the same way; so that it is as mis- 
chievous as useless to lay down fixed and 
unyielding rules for our guidance in dealing 
with them. It is not a matter of rule at all, 
but of instinct, enlightened by love, and guided 
by reason and judgment. But, even in this, 
a few broad, general principles may help us 
to act more wisely, and I shall endeavor to 
point out those which seem to me of the 
greatest importance. 

Great as our influence over children is we 
are not omnipotent, and we must never for- 
get that there are other forces to be taken 
into account. Nature is always working out 
her will quietly and steadily, and we too often 
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ignore her power and despise her wisdom, 
siriving fitfully against her and not with her. 
She is very strong, and we are vanquished 
again and again; but not without injury to 
the child for the possession of whom we have 
been fighting. Let us determine, once for all, 
to study her wishes, to work with her intelli- 
gently and humbly, and great will be our 
reward | 


This, although it may appear a simple 
thing, requires a seeing eye and clear under- 
standing—the study of Nature’s laws in phy- 
siology, psychology, etc., as long as it is true 
and sound knowledge, will help us materi- 
ally to follow her guidance. 

The object of education is to draw outfall 
the faculties of a child, in such a manner 
that they shall develop harmoniously, and 
thus prepare him for as perfect living as he 
is capable of. 

It we allow Nature to follow her own 
course, taking care to supply in right kinds 
and quantities the food for bodily and mental 
growth required at each stage (what this is, 
is pretty much indicated + its being accept- 
able), she will develop each individual child 
more or less evenly. 

If, however, we, stepping in, insist upon the 
undue or premature development of any one 
faculty, it can only be done at the expense of 
all the rest; there is only a certain amount of 
vital force available, and if we use it up in 
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one direction other parts must suffer. If a 
child’s mind is too much stimulated his body 
suffers. If his memory is overloaded, his 
reasoning powers remain backward. Not 
only so, but even the part of his mind which 
we have tried to foster suffers with the rest; 
for too e&rly development arrests growth, and 
so stunts the mature being—there is “‘ less of 
him” than there ought to have been. 

Following out our first principle, then, we 
may ask: What does Nature desire first in 
the child? The answer is plain to the mean- 
est capacity, 7. ¢, to attend to his physical 
wants and make him a healthy animal. The 
claims of the body should never be forgotten 
—physical sins are terribly avenged in all 
manner of diseases, and even in worse evils ; 
for a sound mind is all but unattainable with- 
out a sound body. The retribution «oes not, 
however, come at once, and this often blinds 
our eyes to the errors of our ways. A child's 
brains may be over-stimulated, and he may 
grow up apparently healthy until some strain 
or illness comes upon him, and discovers 
the weak place in his armor, and he is una- 
ble to bear up against what would have been 
easily overcome but for the errors of his early 
education. The world is all so new and full 
to a little child that he is better without much 
variety of events ; a quiet, cheerful monotony 
is best for him. 

“Man cannot,” however, “live by bread 
alone,” nor children either; they will not 
thrive unless their minds and hearts, as well 
as their bodies, have food in season. A child 
begins very early to take notice—to gaze at 
everything bright or striking—then he turns 
towards it, and, stretching his little hands, 
tries to grasp it. We have only to supply 
him with suitable things to look at and exer- 
cise his senses upon, not hurrying him from 
one to the other, but let him take his time. 
From this time his intellectual as well as his 
moral education begins; we will give the lat- 
ter the precedence, and in speaking of it I 
come to my second leading principle. 

Moral education is pre-eminently a thing 
of practice and not of theory, except in so 
far as theory tends to practice. ‘“ Example 
is better than precept ’”’—it is even better to 
teach a little, and to practise it, than to teach 
a great deal, and practise little. Whatever, 
then, we wish children under our care to 
become, that we must be ourselves, and only 
in the proportion in which we attain to this, 
will be our euccese. The training of a child 
in anything like a perfect manner, requires 
all the Christian graces—faith, hope, love, 
patience, truth, justice, self-command, ard, 
pre-eminently, insight—the great want in our 
intercourse with others. We are apt to 
expect too much from children, and to believe 


in them too little. We blame them for faults 
which they see us commit every day, and 
they feel our inconsistencies long before they 
at all understand them. We seem to expect 
them to be perfect, whereas their moral sense 
is as yet undeveloped; and on the other 
band, much worse motives are olten imputed 
to them than those which really caused their 
act. 

There is a tendency in human nature to be 
hard on offenders, in proportion to the disa- 
greeableness or inconvenience to ourselves of 
their sins; and thus children are often pun- 
ished or blamed more severely for a piece of 
mischief done in inadvertence, than for more 
serious faults, and so lose the proper sense of 
proportion in their acts, One very common 
error is to indulge a little child while it isa 
pretty plaything, neglecting to guide it into 
good habits. Then, when be is more trouble- 
some and less charming, we turn upon bim 
and scold him for not being all we have neg- 
lected to make him. There is no age too early 
to influence a child for good, and the first point 
is to keep him happy; this will tell on his 
bodily as well as his mental health. A per- 
son who is gentle, cheerful, firm and consist- 
ent can do anything with a baby, and can 
train it into good habits imperceptibly, 
strengthening its good impulses by exercise, 
and keeping its angry passions in abeyance 
by disuse. 

One’s own mood has a great effect upon 
children, so that it is of especial importance to 
be in an amiable frame of mind when with 
them. 


We must understand ourselves, and have 
made considerable progress in keeping our- 
selves well in hand, before we can rightly 
restrain others; and we must spare no pains 
in endeavoring to understand them, and put 
ourselves in their place if we would minister 
to their state. One point, on which I must 
say a few words, is that of granting requests, 
if not anreasonable or impossible. 

A child’s whole soul is in the present, and 
the little trifle wnich he wants feels to him a 
matter of life and death ; and yet we too often 
deny him his desire for no reason at all, or to 
save a litile trouble, and then are surprised 
at the passion of tears which the denial calls 
forth. If a child is taught to be reasonable, 
and that he must respect the employments of 
others, and even assist in them, and feels 
that his own wishes are granted when it is 
possible, and never capriciously denied, he 
will not be importunate, and will relinquish 
them cheeriully when necessary, 

We do not sufficiently estimate the wear 
and tear of spirits which our caprices cause 
our children; te do so we must try to imag- 
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ine what such treatment would be to ourselves 
in much greater matters. 

Qur power in these early days is very 
great, and if we use it justly and consistently 
we shall have no difficulty in enforcing 
auth rity, and gaining the respect which we 
deserve. The importance of teaching chil- 
dren obedience is very great. A child is 
absolutely happier with those whom he is 
accustomed to obey than with an over-indul- 
geot person; he feels a rest of soul, a free- 
dom from his own self-will. With him, as 
with a grown-up person, freedom and law are 
not antagonistic. Our aim should be to pro- 
duce a being able to govern himself, and not 
@ slave to our will. 

If the moral atmosphere in which children 
are brought up is pure and noble, the major- 
ity will acquire noble aims and ideals insen- 
sibly, and become pure, sincere and just 
accordingly. 

Children should be allowed to follow out 
their own ways and fancies as much as possi- 
ble, to come and go and play as they like, 
without feeling that they are constantly 
observed. In this self conscious age a good 
deal of judicious neglect is a very valuable 
part of education; yet we should be always 
ready to give help and sympathy when they 
are wanted. 

Let the children find it easy to pour out 
their interests, cares and difficulties, into our 
ears, sure of welcome, understanding and 
help, especially help to help themselves. 

It is best not to act too much as a “‘Spe- 
cial Providence” to a child, saviag him from 
the consequences of his actions, which are 
themselves often the best correctives to his 
faults. Let him try his powers in little 
things, even if he does hurt himself or suffer 
disappointment. 

The restraining power in my ideal scheme 
is reason, and the confidence a child has in a 
wise parent, and punishment has almost no 
place in it. Punishment raises angry feel- 
ings, while nothing softens one, and makes 
one feel so utterly subdued, as love and for- 
We must not, however, cultivate 
the feelings and conscience morbidly, for this 
is almost a greater error than blunting them 
by severity. 

As the child grows, he begins to observe 
and use his senses more and more. He wants 
to examine and learn about everything within 
reach—a curiosity which can be very readily 
guided and directed into a babit of inquiry, 
which is the very foundation of knowledge. 
A child's senses should be exercised (and 
this is the work in which he delights), and he 


-should be taught to observe accurately. This 


preparing and sharpening the natural iustru- 


ments for the acquirement of knowledge, 





rather than the acquisition of knowledge 
itself, should be the first aim of nursery edu- 
cation. 
age curiosity because it is troublesome, and 


Instead of this, we too often dicour- 


children are taught that to be quiet is to be 
ood. 

Children want to be doing, to help in any- 
thing that is going forward; and this should 
be allowed as much as possible— 

‘‘ For Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do” 

In this point the children of the respectable 

poor have a great advantage over the chil- 

dren of the rich. 3 

When it is time to train a child into regu- 
lar and industrious habits, we should do so, 
not by book-learning—lesson books are out of 
place in the nursery—but by manual work, 
something te do with the hands as well as the 
mind. We should not be intent upon pour- 
ing knowledge into their minds, so much as 
upon drawing out their faculties and exercis- 
ing them. A child is a creature with an in- 
defiuite capacity for doing and learning, but 
whose instincts require to be turned in a right 
direction. 

With us the only sphere children have for 
using their hands is in destruction : 

“What the children in Holland take pleasure in 
making, 
The children in England take pleasure in break- 
ing ;” 
and the English children would be all the 
better for a pleasure in making also. 

Anything a child sees, or hears, or is inter- 
ested in, he should be encouraged to repro- 
duce in any form of which it is capable; 
children all desire to do so,— 


and our province is to provide the means. 
Let them act the occurrence in play, or build 
the museum or house with their bricks, or 
draw, or paint, or model, as the case may be; 
we, on our part, being ready, not to do it for 
them, but to encourage their efforts, showing 
them how to conquer their difficulties, and 
being ready to point out the defects of execu- 
tion, and above all to sympathize with their 
success. Give them the help of believing in 
their ideal behind the imperfect execution, 
praising what is in any degree good, but 
pointing out that a window is forgotten, and 
showing how the rickety wall may be straight- 
ened. 

Anything learned by the exercise of the 
faculties, however small, is a real step in ad- 
vance. 

It is well also to teach children to express 
in accurate language what they have seen 
and done. Give them help in so doing, but 
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never supply them with a word before their 
idea requires it, and they really feel the need 
of it. In the same way pieces of informa- 
tion are eagerly received when curiosity has 
been aroused upon any subject, and things 
told at the right time are long remembered. 

The Germans are far before us in early 
education. Froebel, in his Kinder Gartens, 
has systematized the training of the senses, 
etc., by means of games and manual arts, i. e., 
drawivg, gardening, etc. It would be well it 
every one having the care of children stucied 
his methods. It seems to me that it is the 
true system for nursery education. All the 
faculties are exercised in a pleasurable man- 
ner, originality is cultivated, and the actual 
knowledge atiained is considerable; arith. 
metic, geometry, etc., are well taught, and a 
good foundation is laid. The vatural and 

leasurable exercise of the brain is never 
urtful, it is where strain and weariness are 
induced that injury begins. 

It is a pity that the time spent out of doors 
by children (and this should occupy as much 
of their day as possible) is almost invariably 
in the company of ignorant nurses; for we 
have here golden opportunities for culture. 
Few children are so unfortunate as not to 
have the opportunity of being in the coun. 
try, at least, during part of the year, and al] 
children are fond of animals, flowers, stones, 
and al] kinds of rubbish. They are continu- 
ally coming with their hands full of things 
to show you, and their minds full of ques- 
tions; only take advantage of this curiosity 
and much of natural history can be delight 
fully learned; and, still better, their eyes 
will be trained to see more and more in the 
world around them. This observation of 
nature is splendid discipline for the mind, 
training it to accuracy as well as enlarging 
it by the sense which it gives of the infinite 
wonder and beauty of the universe, 

I would not be in a hurry to teach children 
to read before they desire to do so; if ration- 
ally taught they will learn it much more 
quickly when their minds are ready for it 
than if it were forced upon them at an ear. 
lier age. It signifies very little whether a 
child can read at four years old or seven; 
but very much whether his mind is stupefied 
by unsuitable food, and he is kept with— 

“ blinded eyesight poring over miserable books!” 

Although I condemn lesson-books in the 
nursery, oral teaching being much better, 
there should be plenty of Nursery Literature, 
told or read aloud, beginning with the pleas- 
ant, foolish rhymes and songs, and continuing 
through the old fairy tales, pleasant realistic 
stories, clever nonsense, etc. They exercise 
the imagination, and give unfailing delight. 
Only let them be the best of their kind, 


chosen according to individual taste, and han- 
ish al] pamby-pamby tales, where the childrem 
(as my /ittle cousin once complained) “ al} 
die of a general dieease of goodness,’ and 
warping tales which suggest mischief to many 
a “contrary” child 

Pictures for the rursery should be as good 
and artistic as possible, and it is good for chil- 
dren to hear music and singing, and to Jearn 
both themselves, if they have the desire and 
talent to do so. 

It is never too early to pay attention to man- 
ners, and this can be best done by being reru- 
pulously polite towards them. We are often 
guilty of great rudeness in our way of speak- 
ing to and commanding children, behavi g 
to them constantly in a manner for whic tb 
they would be reproved. If they are pol:te)y: 
spoken to they will naturally reply in the 
same way, and will know how to behave tu 
strangers. We should also be careful no 10 
mortify a child by reproving him before v'sit- 
ors, or indeed before any one: children 011+ 
suffer keenly from this. And we ou; hi to 
bestow some attention on accent and mode of 
speaking; such care saves much trouble + nd 
pain in after times. 

I have said nothing directly of religious 
teaching; it is the higher sphere to which 
all moral and intellectual training leads, 
and is the complement of them. We should 
endeavor to develop a child’s moral sense, 
and teach him to respect and be faithful to its 
guidance. His conscience, the eye of his 
soul, will thus become, in a greater or less 
degree, aware of “the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Our 
province is to help him to use his spiritual,. 
as well as his pbysical eyes, and when his- 
spiritual instincts are aroused, and his imagi- 
nation stirred by the wonders of this beauti- 
ful world, the idea of a Creator of the Uni- 
verse, a Sun of Righteousness, who illumines 
our darkness, and “in whom we live and 
move and have our being,” — 

“A presence felt the livelong day, 
A welcome fear by night,” 


will be readily appreciated by him. 

Children are quick to take hold of a truth,. 
of vision or faith: what hus been “hid from 
the wise ard prudent,” is “revealed unto 
babes,” and with dogma they should have 
nothing to do. Only let us be careful to give 
spiritual as well as intellectual ideas; when 
a child needs them, and not before he is. 
ready to receive them. 

Lypra M. WEB. 





“ KNow.Lepeg, when wisdom is too weak to guide- 


her 
Is like a headstrong horse, that throws the rider.” 
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GOOD WORDS FOR SWARTHMORE, 

It is pleasant to find in the Public Ledger 
of the 29th of Eleventh mo, cordial recogni- 
tion of the institution, the success of which 
is so much desired by all who believe in the 
elevating and refining influence of the co- 
education of the sexes. A correspondent, 


who appears to have acquainted himself 


pretty thoroughly with the practical working 
of Swarthmore, gives the results of his obser- 
vations so clearly and, it is believed, so cor- 
rectly, that we venture to present the article 
to our readers. 


A bout ten miles from the city, on the West 


Chester railroad, is the Friends’ College of 


Swarthmore, a fine buildiag, which, with its 
grounds, farm, machine shop and engine 
house, laboratory, museum, library, furniture 
aud appointments generally, represents the 
solid value of some four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. On the property is the old 
house where Benjamin West was born, the 
Quaker artist, who went out from Delaware 
county to become the President of the Royal 
Academy of London. 

This is now the residence of one of the 
professors, and with other houses, those of the 
President and other officers, is among the 
features of the college campus. From the 
cummanding high grounds there is a broad 
stretch of view eastward to and across the 
Delaware river, and behind the college are 
well-wooded heights, and a stream on which 
the boat club cau practice with as great a 
range for their oars as the students of Cam 
bridge, England, have upon the Cam. The 
college building is four stories in height, with 
mausard roof, and rises in the centre to five 


stories. It has fireproof doors that shut off 


its wings from the centre to insure safety 
against fire, and is substantially finished 
throughout with iron staircases and fittings of 
hard wood. Its assembly room is a large, 
well lighted hall; its diniag-room of the same 
size is furnished with small tables,at which 
the boys aud girls sit together, as at a family 
table, in groups of ten or twelve. There is 
just as much freedom of conversation and 
ease during the meal as in any family where 
well-bred young men and young women sit 
down together, and what keeps up the home- 
like impression is that the carving is done at 
each table by one of the young gentlemen. 
The tap of the matron’s beil gives the signal 
for the momentary pause of silence, with 
which it is usual in the Friend’s household to 
begin a meal, after which there is the unre- 
strained hum of conversation. 

This feature, it may be remarked, is the 
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keynote of Swarthmore in its highly success- 
ful experiment of co-educating the sexes. The 
family element is borne in mind throughout, 
the restrictions are as few as are possibly 
consistent with good order and discipline 
among two hundred and forty students, and 
the presence of the girls is regarded as the 
most effective police force. There is no hazing 
and but few pranks. The college parlor is 
shared by both girls and boys, which accounts 
for the excellent preservation of its furniture, 
and the college evening amusements are 
social in character. It is easier to enforce 
the rules against tobacco, card playing and 
late hours in the city when the evening is not 
the invitation to horse-play and dissipation, 
which is the s udent’s alternative for study in 
residence colleges elsewhere under the sepa- 
rate system. The tendency towards an oppo- 
site extreme of too much attractiveness in the 
social opportunities as leading away from 
hard study, and which induced a Cornell 
student to put up over his study room the 
pithy motto, “Co-education is the thief of 
time,” does not appear to have much weight 
in the Swarthmore experience. The hours of 
study are as regular as the recitations, and 
are under supervision always. Cuv-education, 
which begins at sixteen or eighteen, bringing 
together girls and boys who have been sepa- 
rately educated until then, may be and is 
open to some criticism, but the students of 


Swarthmore, for the most part, come up to it 


through its preparatory schools, where the 
girls aod boys are taught together through- 
out, They are, therefore, accustomed to being 
together from an early age, and share the 


same crabbed lessons, school triumphs and 


defeats ; the same interest in plans and sports 
that brothers and sisters used to share in 


country and city schools fifty and sixty years 


ago. At the same time, the students’ interest 
in base hall, cricket, etc., appears to be as 
keen, and the foot-ball and otner contests as 
lively as at any of the matches to which the 
University of Pennsylvania or the German- 
town boys invite the presence of Philadelphia 
girls. 
The college curriculum at Swarthmore is 
arranged in three departments—the Classical, 
the Scientific, and what is called the modern 
Classical, which devotes itself more especially 
to Euglish and the modern tongues, philolog- 
ical study and literature. It is aimed to 
study Euglish, it may be here remarked, with 
the same thoroughness and critical exsmina- 
tion as is given in the classical department 
to the ancient tongues. Its grade in the 
classics is shown in comparison with Harvard, 
where Swarthmore graduates have been ad- 
mitted to the Junior class and not required 
to pursue the study of Latin further ip order 
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to graduate. The study of Greek is optional 
at Swarthmore. The mathematical require- 
ments for entering the Freshman class are 
said to be quite equal to the average of the 
best college in the country. The Scientific 
course has a Chemical department and a de- 

rtment in Engineering. The former is 
intended in its four years’ course to prepare 
students to fill positions as teachers and 
analytical chemists, and to provide such a 
knowledge of chemistry as applied to the 
arts, to enable its graduates to enter into the 
practice of technical chemistry. There is a 
well furnished laboratory, with all the appli- 
ances for carrying on the work. The Engi- 
neering department has its workshop, with a 
four horse-power engine, and wherein the 
students learn the use of tools, its drawing 
room for mechanical drawing and draughting, 
and the neeessary field instruments for the 
course of surveying. This department is 
under the charge of Professor Arthur Beards- 
ley, from the Jroy Polytechnic School. The 
Professor of Mathematics, Susan J. Cunning- 
ham, has a distinguished reputation among 
Philadelphia mathematicians and our Uni- 
versity instructors. The Professor of History, 
Maria Sanford, is well known throughout the 
State as active in the organization of Teach 
ers’ Institutes, those admirable associations 
which County Supenintendents and the dis 
trict school teachers of the State are begin- 
ning to put life into and to carry on with 
much interest. The President, Professor 
Magill, brings the mature experience of the 
Providence High Schools and the Boston 
Latin School (his previous charges) to his 
work at Swarthmore, familiarized, also, by 
residence abroad, with the approved methods 
of Continental and English study. 

To its present curriculum the college now 
adds a fourth depar' ment, which embraces all 
the rest, and is of perhaps more importance 
than any—that of a Normal class for teach- 
ing. In other words, the art and practice of 
teaching is made an elective study of the 
four years’ college course. Room is made for 
it on every day of every term of the college 
course, and the pupil-teacher carries out the 
study of teaching in connection with every 
other study that is taken, The methods of 
State and city Normal Schools are well 
known; they involve much hard work in the 
higher grades of common school study, and 
instruction in the theory of teaching and 
what are called school Economics; of actual 
practice the pupils get very little, forty five 
minutes a day in the last term (twenty-one 
weeks) of the last year, in the State Normal 
Schools; and in the Girls’ Normal School of 
Philadelphia the time is deferred for practical 
teaching until the latter part of the last term. 
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Swarthmore puts its Normal School pupils to 
work at teaching from the hour they enter 
the freshman class. Six hours a week is given 
to the study of practical teaching, which is 
carried out in this wise: The preparatory 
department of four classes (the primary 
students) is rightly considered the important 
foundation of all good college work. To it, 
therefore, the whole theory of sound begin- 
nings is applied, and the best talent in the 
college is given to its development. The 
professors themselves teach or superintend 
the instruction in every class. Here, then, is 
the mode] school in which the Normal de- 
partment is to work, and in which it is to 
work continuously. Seniors in this depart- 
ment are to give as much time and care to 
the younger clasres as in their earlier or 
prentice years. It must be borne in mind 
throughout that the early lessons are the most 
important of any, and the higher the Norma} 
student advances in the college course the 
more competent he is expeeted to become in 
handling the primary class. That is to be the 
test of proficiency, and upon the measure of 
work for four years in this one ground the 
college diploma to teachers wiil be granted. 
It is highly interresting to see the imme- 
diate workings of the method. Two pupil 
teachers, young ladies in this instance, sit in 
class-room A, B,C or D, while a Jesson in 
arithmetic, or bistory, or grammar is going 
on. They sit together that they may mutu- 
ally compare notes and suggestions, and the 
class knows why they arethere. They observe 
the professor and see how he teaches, they 
note the drift of every question, see how the 
claes responds to it, what it is meant to bring 
out, and if the reeponse falls short in any 
particular scholar, what is the particular 
defect in the scholar, which the professor’a 
next leading question is aimed at. They see 
also the moral power which controls and 
governs a class; what it is keeps it interested 
and up to its work, what is the stimulus ap- 
plied by anecdote, humorous suggestion, or 
whatever is needed when it lags behind. 
They are critics—in other words, in a 
double sense, they see the lesson from 
both standpoints of ter cher and class, With 
the question their observation is on the 
teacher, with its answer their attention is 
on the class, and the amount of practical 
knowledge obtained by this method of obser- 
vation includes als: the measurement of each 
scholar’s mental and moral standard, as 
shown in behavior at the blackboard and in 
his seat. Four hours in each week this lesson 
of observation continues, after which each 
pupil is given for one hour of each week the 
sole charge of the class, and teaches itin the 
presence of the companion pupil, while the 
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oa may or may not be in the room. 
is preseuce or absence depends, of course, 
upon the power of control and readiness 
which the pupil teacher shows when left to 
herself. Six hours a week for every school 
week of four years, it will be seen, is the time 
given to this method, and the hour in which 
the pupil teacher notes the practice of her 
companion pupil is perhaps quite as valuable 
us the four hours spent in observing the pro- 
fessor’s work or the one hour of her own. It 
must also be remembered that the critical 
faculty thus brought into early action in the 
methods of teaching is carried into every 
class into which the student goes—as student. 
Necessarily, while not on actual duty as a 
pupil teacher, in all the other studies of the 
college year, the attention is directed to the 
manuer in whieh every professor teaches the 
class of older students, and thus the practice 
of teaching is constantly under review. 
Another advance which Swarthmore pro- 
poses is in the methods of study and prepara- 
tion for lessons, which in day schools, apart 
from a routine study hour, is done at home, 
and at the expense of parents. Many a 
parent would gladly compromise to give the 
teacher all his pay for teaching a child a 
lesson, and would be perfectly willing to 
‘hear it” at home; as a recitation seems a 
far less share of the work than the laborious 
aid in preparation. The pupil teachers at 
Swarthmore are to be taught to teach the 
next day’s lesson, as well as to hear the reci- 
tations of the present, and a part of every 
day isto be given to “getting ready” the 
work for the next. Most schools have their 
study hour, but in the new Normal method 
that hour is to be under the care of a pupil 
teacher, who will give all necessary explana- 
tions and assistance, and the stimulus which 


present management of our day schools, It 
can never be said that teachers do teach until 
they prepare the lessons with the class as well 
as hear the recitations. 

It will thus be seen that the Normal 
Diploma of Swarthmore or its Certificate of 
proficiency will mean the result of much 
work. Its grade will be understood when it 
is stated that the freshman class at this col- 
lege ranks as high as the requirements for 
graduation at any Normal School, and the 
three years’ additional work may be estima- 
ted by the published catalogue. The price 
of tuition, board, etc., and the use of all text 
books, is included ia the college charges of 
$350 a year. Hard times do not appear to 
tell on this college, as the class this year, 239, 
is a growth on the last year’s number, 211. 
In addition to the choice which the regular 
students po:sess of taking the study of teach- 
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ing in the Normal department, the managers, 
with a wise liberality, open this course to 
teachers from without and to persons of lim- 
ited means who desire to fit themselves for 
teaching. Twenty such candidates will be 
received on payment for board and tuition of 
$150 per annum, or $15 per month. These 
pupils will take, m addition to the Normal 
teaching, instruction in such special depart- 
ments as they are fitted to enter, or which 
they may, with previous fitness, desire to 
pursue. 
uates of Swarthmore (the latter alone being 
entitled to receive the Normal Diploma) cer- 
tificates of proficiency will be granted, based 
upon their actual work and results in the 
practice of teaching, and which shall state 
also the student’s standing in such classes 
and studies as have been taken in the partial 
course. 
kept in mind by this new departure in Nor- 
mal teaching is thoroughness, which is a 
quality that the Society of Friends in its 
excellent schools of this city aud elsewhere is 
already noted for, and which it is now pro- 
posed to carry out in teaching teachers 
thoroughly how to teach. 


To such students who are not grad- 


It will be seen that the whole object 


(eee 


Depart from the highway, and transplant 


thyself ia some enclosed ground; for it is 


hard for a tree that stands by the wayside to 
keep her fruit til! it be ripe.—Chryostom, 


SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 





Perhaps thou mayst be interested to hear 
that our friend has, with the unity 
of her Mouthly Meeting, been engaged in 
visiting the families of its several branches, 








Through a part of this service I accompanied 


her. She had an appointed meeting at the 


old Randolph Meeting- house, and a memor- 


able one it was. Notice having been given, 
the house was filled, every seat apparently 
occupied. As the people had not been accus- 
tomed to our mode of worship, it was some 
little time before the meeting settled into 
silence. Our friend was favored to open 
truths unto them which they appeared to 
receive gladly. Many came forward after 
the meeting closed to express their satisfac- 
tion, and requested her to come again, some 
saying they had come many miles to attend 
the meeting. 

This meeting-house is about one hundred 
and twenty five years old. It was repaired a 
tew years ago, and has beeu kept in good 
order, but only on a few occasions has it beea 
opened for a Friends’ meeting since the death 
of Richard Brotherton, who formerly lived 
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in the neighborhood. I feel that his honest, 
consistent Christian life has left its impress. 
I believe it may truly be said of him, “ He 
being dead yet speaketh ”—speaketh in the 
lives of those who lived within the radius of 
his silent but potent influence. Whilst I 
was mingling religiously and socially with 
the few Friends who are left in that place, I 
was renewedly impressed with the loss which 
that meeting and others in isolated places 
have sustained by being passed by, appar- 
ently not remembered, by Ministers and other 
concerned Friends when traveling in Truth’s 
service. 

An appointed meeting, also, at Hardwick 
was a satisfactory one. The plain, practical 
views held forth were well received. Many 
appeared tendered, and expressed a desire to 
be thus remembered again. 

At the above meetings I remembered that 
‘many years ago, when our Friends visited 
these places, they traveled in a private car- 
riage many miles over the rough hilly roads 
to Randolph, and over the rocky Allamuchy 
Mountain to Hardwick. Now we are carried 
comfortably by way of the Morris and Essex 
Railroad to within a few miles of either meet- 
ing house. 

Traveling Friends who feel a concern to 
visit these places, by sending a few lines to 
any of the few Friends living there, would be 
met at the nearest, station with a conveyance 
and cordially welcomed to their hospitable 
homes. 





.... As we grow older, it is more and 
‘More impressed upon us not to be anxious 
-about “what we shall eat or what we shall 
drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed,” 
but to keep the mind free to enter into feel- 
ing with others, and, as way opens, make a 
call here or drop a line tnere, thus acknowl- 
edging we are parts of the great whole, of 
which none can suffer alone. This sympathy 
with others keeps us alive to the welfare of our 
fellow-beings, and enables us to feel that 
though time is laying his hand upon us he 

no power over the better part, unless we 
are willing to have it sv. Whata blessing 
and privilege are those seasons of secret 
communion with our Heavenly Father by 
-which, in the strength He gives, we are en- 
abled to goon our way trustfully when in 
doubt, rejoicingly in bope, and fearlessly in 
tribulation ; and did we live out the revela- 
tious of His will at all times this life would 
be a prototype of the life to come, though 
here the purest earthly joy is shaded because 
“ one is taken and the otber left.” 

We have deeply felt for and the 
dear children, but we doubt not that the 
Power that enabled them to gather home the 








orphans and shelter and bear up the feeble 
steps of the young widow, will be near them 
in this added trial. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1878. 


“GARNERED TREASURES.”—A volume of 
selected and original poetry, which was 
noticed in No. 40, is now for sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 706 Arch street. 





A Worp For A CoRRESPONDENT.—W. 
S. B’s communications on ‘“ War” and on 
the “Use of Tobacco,” corresponds mainly 
with the generally received views of Friends 
upon these subjects, but we believe it best 
never to overstate or exaggerate our testi- 
monies on any subject. We are fully con- 
vinced that adeep conscientiousneas will lead 
to the abandonment or avoidance of any 
habit which has a tendency to moral or phys- 
ical deterioration. Certainly physical deteri- 
oration and moral degradation must have 
been only too manifest in the persons who 
declared to our friend, W.S. B., that “ their 
only happiness consisted in chewing tobacco.” 

If such results commonly follow the use of 
tobacco, or if they are at all likely to follow 
it, doubtless all thoughtful persons will favor 
the entire prohibition of the indulgence. The 
body, which is the dwelling place of the im- 
mortal spirit, ought to be kept without any 
detilemeat, and if indeed the use of tobacco 
serves to deaden the precious life of God in 
the soul, no language of condemnation for 
the practice is too strong. 

That warfare is iv its nature anti Christian, 
and that it antagonizes every phase of civili- 
zation, is undoubted. But it is at least a 
question, if war is not rather a consequence 
than a cause. It is idle to declaim against a 
consequence, while we hardly notice the 
causes which lead to it. 

The cruel oppressions, the neglect of justice 
and the general mi+government of selfish 
and corrupt rulers give rise to wars of resist- 
ance, and the real remedy for such wars is to 
purify and ennoble governments and to right 
the wrongs of mankind. 

Though the ordeal battle is yet the last 
resort of nations, how comforting are the 
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‘evidences in the civilized world that interna- 
tional arbitration is growing in favor as a 
means of settling differences. In due time 
we believe the general enlightenment of the 
peoples, and their enlarged liberty of choice, 


will make the barbarism of warfare one of 


the solemn and awful memories of the past. 
in the meantime the lovers of their race will 
not cease to strive to establish peace through 
righteousness. 





SrockHOLDERs’ Mretine. —The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held on the 3d inat., at 
Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 

The attendance was larger than usual, and 
much interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings. 

The report of the managers, which had 
been printed for the occasion, was freely 
circulated among those present, who were 
thus enabled to follow more intelligently the 
reading of it by the clerk. 

The report shows the College to be in a 
prosperous condition, Quite an abatement 
has been made in the charges in the prepara- 
tory department, which will doubtless enable 
more Friends to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. Greater facilities are also offered 
to those who wish to be teachers, than here- 
tofore. 

A very full account of the College, and 
what is proposed to be done by its faculty 
and managers, will be found in another part 
of this paper. 

Au election for officers of the meeting and 
for eight managers was held, which resulted 
in the choice of Geo, W. Hancock and 
Matilda Garrigues for clerks, and R. Biddle 
fur treasurer. 

The managers elected for four years are: 
I. H. Stephens, J. V. Watson, I. H. 
Clothier, Martha G. MclIlvane, Sarah H. 
Baker, Clement Biddle, Auna Cooper and 
Eliza H. Bell. 


The treasurer’s report shows a balauce of 


nearly $900 in favor of the College. 


Two propositions to alter Article III of 


the constitution were offered, and directed to 
be placed on record. A proposal to change 
the time #t which the treasurer shall make 
his report to Ninth month was adopted. 
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see such immense ficlis of corn as¢we are 





side of the leaf. 


MARRIED. 


COGGESHALL — BANCROFT.—On Eleventh 
month 28th, 1878, accordiog to Friends’ order, under 
the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Ellwood 
W. Coggeshall, of New York, and Anna P., daughter 
of Mary S. and the late Edward Bancroft. 

TWITCHELL—WAY.—On Fourth-day, Eleventh 
month 27th, 1878, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Jennersville, Chester 
county, Pa., Selden Twitchell, of Philadelphia, and 
Orphie Way, of Chester county. 

a ea 
DIED, 

FORTNER.—On Eleventh month 24th, 1878, at the 
residence of his parents, Camden, N. J., William T. 
Fortner, in his 24th year. 

HOOD.—On Eleventh month 30th, 1878, at the 
residence of Geo. F. Brinton, Philadelphia, Sarah 
Hood, aged 67 years. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 3d inst., Ruth Anna, wife 
of the late Geo. E. Lippincott, in her 69th year; a 
member of Green Street Mouthly Meeting. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Continued {rom p, 636, 
As we cross the Kansas river my attention 
is again attracted to the muddiness of the 


stream, and I am at a Joss to know how the 


water is made use of either fur manufacturing 
I was not prepared to 


now passing through, acres and acres as far 
as the eye can reach, and the quality in full 
comparison with ithe quantity. When it can 
be all gathered is more than I can tell, or 
where it may fiod storage room; judging 
from the immense number of rails piled up 
or built into pens, I should say the farmers 
were nuw preparing places for that purpose, 
but surely the severity of the winters must 
destroy very much. 

Topeka, the capital of Kansas, is a city of 
possibly 2,000 inhabitants, situated on both 
sides of the Kansas river, and a place, ap- 
parently, of some considerable trade. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
passes through this place. 

The face of the country seems to be less 
rolling, with here and there ponds of water 
in sight. These, in many instances, are filled 
with the plant known to botanists as Nelum- 
bium luteum. The Indians call it “ water 
chinquepin,”’ from the acorn-like seeds, which 
are considered quite good eating. It is the 
same species that occurs in the pond at 
Woodstown, New Jersey, and a few years 
ago was growing in “the Neck,” below Phila- 
delphia, but now, I believe, has entirely 
disappeared from that locality. The leaves 
of this plant are very large, circular in 


outline, often two feet in diameter, the stem 


being attached to the centre on the under 
What a glorious sight fora 
botanist, and indeed for avy lover of nature, 
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for this species is rarely met with. Another 
very striking example in vegetation is the 
abundance of a species of sunflower, thought 
to be the original of the species which is seen 
about gardens and waste grounds near East- 
ern cities. It is growing here to the height of 
15 to 20 feet, and seems to have taken entire 
possession in many of the fields. It is now 
in full bloom. The name of “the Golden 
State” would not be inappropriate at this 
season. There does not appear to be much 
effort used to keep it in subjection, and the 
maturing seed promises a succession for next 
year even greater than that which exists at 
resent. Every one of our party, whether a 
tanist or not, is attracted by its super- 
abundance, and most, I believe, are charmed 
at the sight. 

Ever since leaving Kansas City we have 
been reaching higher alvitudes, and, with an 
unusually heavy train, are running behind 
the achedule time ; but the conductor informs 
me that it is often so, there being more travel 
and traffic than the trains, as they now are 
rap, can accommodate. : ° ’ ; 

We are nearinz Wallace, 420 miles from 
Kansas City. I take an outside passage 
again, and behold! the whole scene is 
changed. Instead of fruitful fields and 
pleasant homes, is a barren landscape, and 
not a vestige of civilization on either side. 
Truly we have reached “the plains ” at last. 
I still carry in my mind’s eye the words, 
“The Great American Desert,” as marked 
on the maps in my school boy days, but no 
visions nor air-castles of early youth ever 
“mon such a desolate region as I find 

ere; and as it can only be partially de- 
scribed, it must be seen in order to know it 
truly, or obtain a full realization of its ap- 
pearance. I face the east in order to catch 
the first rays of the rising sun, and how forci- 
bly comes to mind the occasion of sunrise at 
sea, and though different, yet so seemingly 
the same. These “plains” are not entirely 


fiat or level; there are gentle undulations of 


surface, but so gradual in the rise or slope, 
that one is scarcely aware of it till it has 

It has been said they were covered 
with buffalo grass, but just what that grass is 
I have not been able to ascertain; some 
persons pointed out one kind and some 
avother. That which covers the ground 
here is a species of Bouteloua, commonly 
known as muskit gias:. Its leaves are from 
two to six inches in Jength, and the flowering 
stalk frequently becomes twelve to fifteen 
inches high, with a spike of ftowera about an 
inch long near the top. These are all ar- 
ranged on one side of the stem. It is quite 
uncommon to see much of it in blossom, so 
the whole surface of the ground is covered 
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only with the tufted leaves, and presents an 


appearance not unlike a piece of ground that 


has been pastured for a long time, till little 
remains tor subsistence. Not a bush nor a 


shrub, not a tree, not a weed nor a flower 


that raises its head six inches from the 
ground, is to be seen away from the railroad 
track ; but close by the rails in many places, 
certain plants which are known to follow in 
the wake of civilization have obtained a 
foothold. A species of milk spurge is quite 
couspicuous on account of its variegated 
jeavea. So is the Solanum rostratum, a plant 
closely allied to our potato, but does not de- 
velop tubers, and has yellow flowers instead 
of whi'e, with a berry covered with sharp 
prickles, instead of being smooth. This is 
the species on which the potato bug first 
made its appearance in this Western country. 
The bug out-traveled its host, and then be- 
gan eating such other things as seemed to be 
suited to its taste, but its ravages have prin- 
cipally been confined to the same family of 
plants. This weed is now following the bug, 
traveling eastward, and where it once gains 
a foothold, will be a terrible nuisance to the 
agriculturist. Last year, when the Ameri- 
can Association of Science met at Nashville, 
my friend Meehan tells me he collected a 
specimen near that city, which was then re- 
garded as being its most eastern range. 
About a month ago I collected a specimen 
on the ballast deposits at Girard Point, near 
the mouth of the Schuylkill river, below 
Philadelphia, introduced, I’ve no doubt, with 
the shipments of grain or cattle from the 
West. While some species of plants travel 
in one direction, others may be taking the 
reverse, as I collected near one of the sta- 
tions yesterday the real New Jersey sand bur. 
The species of sunflower I spoke of in my 
Jast letter is also quite abundant along the 
railroad track. A gentleman with whom I 
have been conversing upon the travel across 
these plains says that it is known that this 
plant grows along the wagon roads as far as 
Salt Lake City; and it is reported the Mor- 
mons, when they first started on their jour- 
neyings, cullected an abundance of sunflower 
seed, and scattered it along the route of 
travel, so that they might be able to make 
their way back to the States, in case they did 
not find a desired location at which they 
might remain. 

A short distance after leaving Wallace, I 
was requested to look for a stone pillar vear 
the railroad track, which marks the boundary 
line between Kansas and Cvlorado, and 
found it to be about 450 miles distant from 
Kaneas City, which is very nearly the }ength 
of the State, or about half as Jong again as the 
State of Pennsylvania. The line of telegraph 
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follows the same course as the railroad, and 
every mile from Kansas City is marked in 
large numbers on a board and nailed to the 
pole; these I found to be of great assistance 
in determining our rate of travel, and loca- 
tion between stations, Just as we passed the 
State line, three antelopes started up close to 
our track, I suppose the engineer caught 
sight of them about the time I did, for at 
that moment the whistle of the locomotive 
blew such a shrill blast as must have sent a 
thrill of terror to their hearts, judging by 
their increased speed. I had never seen a 
wild deer before, and it was interesting to 
note their fleetness and litheness of limb. 
Away they bounded across the plains, paus- 
ing not to look behind, and as far as they 
could be discerned, possibly more than a 
mile, there did not appear to be any slacken- 
ing of speed. The antelope are said to be 
lessening in numbers every year, as they are 
hunted both by the Indians and white men; 
their flesh is highly prized for food. 
Immense herds of cattle have been noticed, 
and a few flocks of sheep, and all looking fat 
and fine; the sheep are guarded by the ever- 
faithful dog, but the herds of cattle are 
unattended and roam at will. The grass, as 
short as it is, seems to contain the necessary 
nutritive qualities; and, whether it be win- 
ter or summer, I am told the cattle are 
always in good condition, ready for the mar- 
ket without being fed any grain at all. A 
species of ant with which I am not familiar 
is abundant, and in many places their houses 
are quite conspicuous, being nearly three feet 
in diameter and about one foot high; the 
grass is kept cleared away for some distance 
around the outer edge of the elevation; a 
little disturbance ef the sand brought the 
occupants to the surface in immense pum- 


rs. 

There has been but little change in the 
appearance of the country during the day, 
rather more hilly as we approach the moun- 
tains, here and there water-courses are seen, 
and where the Republican Fork crosses 
the railroad the river bed extends over a 
wide strip of land, but at this time it con- 
tains very little water. There are more 
houses to be seen within ten miles of Den- 
ver than I have noticed in the whole day’s 
ride, many of them neat in appearance, and, 
judging from the surroundings, they must be 
comfortable residences. 

We are nearing the end of our day’s travel. 
In blue outline the mountains are now seen 
away both north and south, till lost in dis- 
tance, with Pike’s Peak standing high above 
all, the sentinel in the vast chain. The 
fatigues of the journey are forgotten in the 
glorious realization of the desire of early 




























childhood, and it is evident, should the 
weather be favorable, we will have a delight- 
ful sojourn among the beauties and attrac- 
tions of Colorado, 


(To be continued.) 


THE UNCONSCIOUS ACTION OF THE BRAIN, 
“The Unconscious Action of the Brain ”’ is: 





an able paper by Dr. W. B. Carpenter in which 

that distinguished physiologist discusses a 

subject nearly related to the phenomena of 
genius. He starts with a curious anecdote 

which he takes as the text of his discourse. 
“The manager of a bank in a certain large 

town in Yorkshire could not find a key which 
gave access to all the safes and desks im the 
bank. This key was a duplicate key, and 
ought to have been found in a place accessi- 

ble only to himself and to the assistant man- 
ager. The assistant manager was absent on 

a holiday in Wales, and the manager’s first. 
impression was that the key had probably 
been taken away by this as istant in mistake. 
He wrote to him, and learned to his great 
surprise and distress that he had not got the 
key and knew nothing of it. Of course, the 
idea that the key, which gave access to every 
valuable in the bank, was in the hands of any 


wrovg person, having been taken with a fel- 


onious intention, was to him most distressing. 
He made search every where, thought of every 


place iu which the key might possibly be, and 


cculd not tind it. The assistant manager was 


recalled, both he and every person in the 
bank were questioned, but no one could give 
any idea of where the key could be. Of 
course, although no robbery had taken place 
up to this point, there was the apprehension 
that a robbery might be committed after the 
storm, so to speak, had blown ever, when & 
better opportunity would be afforded by the 
absence of the same degree of watchfulness. 
A first-class detective was then brought down 
from London, and this man had every oppor- 
tunity given him of making inquiries; every 
person in the bank was brought wp before 
him ; he applied all those means of investi- 
gation which a very able man of this class 
knows how to employ, and at last he came to. 
the manager and said: ‘I am perfectly satie- 
fied that no one in the bank knows anythin 
about this lost key. You may rest aesured 
that you have put it somewhere yourself, and 
that you have been worrying yourself so much 
about it that you have forgotten where you 
put it away. As long as you worry yourself 
in this manner you will not remember it, but. 
go (o bed to night with the assurance that it. 
will be all right, get a good night’s sleep, and 
in the morning [ think it is very Jikely you 
will remember where you have put the key.” 
This turned out exactly as it was predicted. 
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“The key was found the next morning in 
some extraordinarily secure place which the 
manager had not previously thought of, but 
in which he then felt sure he must have put 
vit himself.”—Popular Science Monthly. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ANGLO-AFGHAN WAR. 


Certainly it does not come within our prov- 
ince tv give any judgment upon the merits or 
demerits of the struggle which has just com- 
menced in the far off highlands of Asia, be. 
tween a semi barbarous Mahommedan siate, 
and the mighty Empire of Britain. 

A proclamation of the Viceroy of India 
recounts the British view of the history of 
the relations existing between India and Af. 
ghanistan during the last ten years. It de- 
¢lares the utmost kindness has been shown by 
the English government to the Ameer and 
his people, and that free commerce with India 
has been accorded them, in return for which 
only discourtesies have been returned. The 
Viceroy continues: 

“The Ameer openly and assiduously at 
‘tempted, by wor’s and deeds, to stir up reli- 
gious hatred and bring about a war upon the 
British Empire in India, and although he 
had repelled all efforts for amicable inter- 
course by the Indian government, he formally 
received a Russian embassy; and finally, 
while the Russian mission was still at Cabul 
he forcibly repulsed the Eaglish envoy, whose 
coming had been duly notified to him, and 
met our attempts to promote friendly rela- 
tions with open indignity and defiance.” 

While disclaiming any intent to injure the 
people of Afghanistan, and -promising to re- 
#\¢ +t the in iependence of their country, the 
Viceroy protests that the Indian government 
caunot tolerate that any other power should 
interfere in the international affairs of Af- 
ghanistan, and concludes: “ Upon the Ameer 
Shere Ali alone rests the responsibility of 
having exchanged the friendship for the hos- 
tility of the Empress of India.” 

And now the ocean telegraph brings us 
intelligence of the advance of British armies 
wooa the Afghan land, and of the roar of 
 iglish artillery in the dark defiles of the 
Khyber Pass. The bloodshed and the ruin 
of war has commenced, with suffering and 
woe unutterable to the hapless millions who 

are inrocent of all hatred for each other and 
of all responsibility fur wrongs, real or imag- 
amary. 

We might indeed wonder at the strange 
blindness of the barbaric prince in thus in- 
curring the revengeful wrath of a mighty 
mation, were we not apprised of the motive 
power to which his activp is due, 
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Russia, by flattering words and delusive . 
promises, is urging on the war, hoping to gain 
power and dominion by the ruin of another 
nation. The Emperor of Russia sends a 
costly sword to the Ameer, with this inscrip- 
tion in the Persian language: “May God 
give the victory over the infidels.” The 
Russian general in presenting the sword to 
the Afghan Chief of Legation, at Tashkend, 
said : 

“My illustrious Sovereign, in whose em- 
pire the sun never sets, and whose raised 
tinger causes millions of soldiers to take up 
arms, sends this pledge of friendship and un- 
changing affection to his friend aud ally, they 
noble and chivalrous ruler of the Afghans 
and Beloochees, History teaches that Russia 
ever espouses a just cause, that she has always 
known how to protect her allies from the at- 
tacks of any enemy, however powerful. 
Whoever sides with Russia need not tear 
that a hair of his head will be injured. The 
power of the Russian sword is great. This 
is a fact known to the enemies of Russia as 
well as to her allies. May God proiect and 
preserve the two powerful sovereigns—the 
Czar and the Ameer. May God promote the 
welfare of the two allied countries, to the 
benefit of Afghans, Russians, and humanity 
at large. May the echo of these words 
awaken consolation and hope where oppres- 
sion and tyranny are paramount.” 

Thus do two great powers of professing 
Christendom violate every law of truth and 
righteousness for their own selfish ends. Will 
not the true church of Christ—the pure in 
heart throughout the earth—be heard in 
solemn protest ? 8. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RUM. 


Now Rum, thou destroyer, stand forth! thou shalt 
see 

We have many grave charges to bring against thee ; 

Thou bast. gone where no other than demons would 
go 

Thou hast done what none else than a demon could 
do. 

There is not a crime that our statutes may name, 

But thou canst be justly accused of the same. 

Thou hast bent o’er the cradle where infancy 
smiled, 

And smitten the life from the heart of the child ; 

Then laughed at the mother whose ery of despair 

With unspeakable horror was filling the air. 

Thou hast stolen the mask of sweet Friendship to 


wio 

The heart of the lad, and seduce him to sin; 

Step by step thou hast led him through youth’s 
forming time, 

By the gateway of vice, through the portals of 
crime ; 

While the hearts of fond parents so tenderly yearn 

For the Prodigal Son that may never return. 

Thou hast entered the home that was building so 
new, 
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On a faith that was firm, and a love that was true. 
*Thou hast poisoned the heart of the bridegroom, 
and lo! 
How chilled is his love, and how empty his vow. 
And from the fair bride thou bast stolen away 
The rose of ber cheek, and the light of her day. 
Thou hast acted the part of a thief and a liar. 
Thou hast emptied the larder and put out the fire; 
Thou hast bartered that house for this comfortless 
shed, 
And the fatherless children are crying for bread ; 
Thou hast robbed them of clothing and shelter and 
food, 
Of training and learning and knowledge of good. 
Ob! Rum, thou fell tyrant, how wide is thy sway! 
All nations confess thee, ali stations obey. 
Neither rank, wealth nor fame from thy clutches are 
free ; 
whLarge «chemes, high endeavors are nothing to thee. 
Wise sta'esmen whose laurels ’tis honor to wear, 
Great bards whose sweet strains it is rapture to 
hear, 
Ripe scholars, deep thinkers, and artists sublime, 
Who in color and marble have wrought for all 
time ; 
Brave warriors, who conquer by land and by sea, 
In shame and dishonor surrender to thee. 
No health is so perfect thou canst not destroy ; 
No State is so peaceful thou wilt not annoy ; 
No rank is so high that thou dar’st not invade ; 
No life is so low that thou canst not degrade ; 
Down, down, ever deeper thy victims must go 
Through regions of bottomless, fathomless woe. 
Vast tbeusands thine army of ignoble slaves 
That yearly go staggering into their graves. 
O, couldst thou go with them, that ended might be 
The sin, shame and sorrow tbat cometh of thee. 
Thou bast wasted the riches of hillside and plain; 
Our orchards have blossomed and fruited in vain. 
All lovely things wither when touched by thy 
breath, 
All life by thy hand is transformed into death. 
All things sweet and sacred thou turnest to gall ; 
Truth, Virtue, Religion, thou scornest them all. 
The men of this nation, how soon shall they see 
How sadly our country is pillaged by thee? 
From custom-bred stupor how soon shall we start, 
With thy band in our pocket, thy knife at our 
heart? 
Ah! now, even now there aré mutterings deep, 
And the soul of a people is rousing from sleep. 
Little longer we lend thee the shield of the State; 
Thou’rt on trial, great monarch, and fixed is thy 
fate. 
The legions of Satan with thee are allied, \ 
But we know we shall conquer with God on our 
side. 
H. S. K. 
£. Goshen, Eleventh mo. 20, 1878. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT! 
TO H 


Turn from the foaming goblet, 
The sparkling wine-cup shun, 
While youth and health and gladness 
Through all thy pulses run, 





Touch not! for safety only 
Lies in the fearful thought, 

Who handles is to misery 
And hopeless ruin brought. 


Beware of him, the Tempter, 
Who, under friendship’s guise, 


The “ social glass” will proffer. 
Be watchful and be wise! 


Think of the noble manhood 
Thy young life holds in trust, 

Nor let its robes of promise 
Fall, trailing in the dust. 


Think, too, of those, the weaker, 
Whom thy example leads 
Adown the paths of folly, 
Or up to noble deeds. 


Remember all the anguish 
A woman’s heart must feel 
When from their midnight revels 
Ber loved ones homeward reel. 


And strong in manly purpose, 
With firm and steadfast will, 
Go forth, as God shall lead thee, 
Life’s mission to fulfill. 
L. J. Re 





From the National Baptist. 
THE FOOR, POORER. 


It is constantly said by those who make a- 
trade of awakenivg the discontent of the- 
working man, of arraying one class against. 
the other, that the whole tendency of moderm 
civilization is to make the rich richer and: 
the poor poorer. The assertion has, no doubt, 
so much of a basis as this: the rich are prob- 
ably richer, that is to say, their wealth en- 
ables them to purchase more than it would 
have done two hundred, three hundred yeare- 
ago. The rich man of today travels more 
easily and rapidly, has more eomforts in his 
house, and bas better care when he is sick 
than had the King of England or Spain or 
France in the seventeenth century. 

But, on the other hand, we believe it to be 
true, and to be susceptible of proof, that the 
poor man is not poorer, but richer than he 
was at any previous period ; we mean taking 
it on a large scale. Of course, during the- 
present depression the working men, in com- 
mon with everybody else, are poorer than 
they were during the flush times which pre- 
ceded 1873. But we believe that during the 
first three quarters of the nineteenth century 
the working man has been better off than he 
was during the eighteenth or the seventeenth 
century ; aud that the difference in comfort 
between the working man and the eapitalist 
is less than it was. 

We can hardly do better than refer to a. 
few of the facts gathered by Macaulay, and 
cited in the celebrated third chapter of his- 
history. He arrives at the conclusion that 

In the reign of Charles the Second the- 
ordinary wages of the peasant did not ex- 
ceed four shillings a week, but in some parts 
of the kingdom five shillings, six shillings, . 
and, during the summer months, even seven 
shillings were paid. At present, a district - 
where a Jaboring man earns only seven shil- - 
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dings a week is thought to be in a state shock- 
ing to humanity. The average is very much 
higher; and, in prosperous counties, the 
weekly wages of husbandmen amount to 
twelve, fourteen and even sixteen shillings. 

Again, as to another class of laborers : 

In the course of a hundred and twenty 
syears the daily earnings of the bricklayer 
have risen from half a crown to four and ten- 
pence, those of the mason from half a crown 
to five and threepence, those of the carpenter 
from half a crown to five and fivepence, and 
‘those of the plumber from three shillings to 
five and sixpence. 

And further: 

It seems clear, therefore, that the wages of 
dabor, estimated in money, were, in 1685, 
more thau half of what they now are; and 
there were few articles important to the work- 
ang man of which the price was not, in 1685, 
more than half of what it now is. Beer was 
aandoubtedly much cheaper in that age than 
at present. Meat was also cheaper, but it 
‘was still so dear that there were hundreds of 
thousands of families who scarcely knew the 
taste of it. In the cost of wheat there has 
been very little change; the average price of 
the quarter during the last twelve years of 
Charies the Second was fifty shillings, Bread, 
therefore, such as is now given to the inmates 
of a workhouse, was then seldom seen, even 
on the trencher of a yeoman or of a shop- 
keeper. The great majority of the nation 
lived almost entirely on rye, barley and oats. 

The produce of tropical countries, the pro- 
duce of the mines, the produce of machinery, 
was positively dearer than at present. Among 
the commodities for which the laborer would 
have had to pay higher in 1685 than his pos- 
terity pay in 1878, were sugar, ealt, coals, 
candles, soap, shoes, stockings (we might add 
tea and coffee), and generally all articles of 
clothing and all articles of bedding. It may 
tbe added, that the old coats and blankets 
would have been, not only more costly, but 
less serviceable than the modern fabrics. 

And again, as to the comforts of life: 

The street which now affords to the artizan, 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, 
a brilliantly lighted walk, was a hundred and 
sixty years ago so dark after suoset that he 
would not have been able to see his haud, so 
ill paved that he would have run constant 
risk of breaking his neck, and so ill watched 
that he would have been in imminent danger 
of being knocked down and plundered of his 
small earnings. Every bricklayer who falls 
from a scaffuld, every sweeper of a crossing 
who is run over by a carriage, now may have 
his wounds dressed and his limbs set with a 
ekill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, 


all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, 


or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could 
not have purchased. 

The rich and the poor are more nearly on 
a level as to all the comforts of life than ever 
before. Queen Mary of England died less 
than two centuries ago of the small pox, as 
also did Louis XV of Franucea century later. 
The poorest artizan now has an absolute safe- 
guard from this disease. Charles II of Eng- 
land was tortured as he lay dying by the 
ignorant physician of his day. The hod- 
carrier of to-day, sick of the same disease, 
enjoys a degree of care and skill for which 
that worthless monarch might have longed in 
vain. If the poor man is sick, his family can 
be summoned as quickly as the rich man’s; 
if he wishes to travel, he can travel as speed- 
ily and as safely as the rich man; if he wishes 
to write to his son who has emigrated to 
Nebraska, his letter goes in the same mail 
with that to the rich man’s son. The news- 
paper, the book, the ten thousand sources of 
enlargement of the mind and the soul, which 
were hopelessly beyond the reach of the 
laborer of two hundred years ago, are en- 
joyed daily by the humblest artizan. 

The poor are not growing poorer; the ad- 
vance of civilization is in their favor, and we 
thank God for it. 





THE WESTERN CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


Of jate, blown over the plains, comes stories 
of strange newly-discovered cities of the far 
southwest; picturesque piles of masonry, of 
an age unknown to tradition. These ruins 
mark an era among antiquarians. The mys- 
terious mound builders fade into comparative 
insignificance before the grander and more 
ancient cliff dwellers, whoze castles lift their 
towers amid the sands of Arizona and crown 
the terraced slopes of the Rio Mancos and 
the Hovenweep [pronounced Hov’-en-weep]. 

A ruin, accidentally discovered by A. D, 
Wilson, of the Hayden Survey, several years 
ago, while he was pursuing his labors as 
Chief of the Topographical Corps in Southern 
Cvlorado, is described to me by Mr. Wilson 
as a stone building, about the size of the Pat- 
ent Office. It stood upon the bank of the Ani- 
mas, in the San Juan country, and cuntained, 
perhaps, 500 rooms. The roof and portions 
of the walle had fallen, but the part standing 
indicated a height of four stories. A num- 
ber of the rooms were fairly preserved, had 
small loop-hole windows, but no outer doors, 
The building had doubtless been entered 
originally by means of ladders resting on 
nicnes, and drawn in after the occupants. The 
floors were of cedar, each log as large around. 
as a man’s head, the spaces filled neatly by 
smaller poles and twigs covered by a carpet 
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of cedar bark. The ends of the timber were 
bruised and frayed, as if severed by a dull 
instrument; in the vicinity were stone hat- 
chets and saws made of sandstone slivers 
about two feet long, worn to a smooth edge. 
A few hundred yards from the mammoth 
building was a second large house in ruins, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 

FOR ELEVENTH MONTH. 

1877 ; 1878 

TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 

Mean temperature of 11th month, per 

Penna. Hospital ....... s.ceeces ceveceeee| 47.02) 44.52 
Highest point attained during month, 


























per Penna. Hospital.........006 ssseseee| 68.00) 62.60 
oo “ _ _——- hei of Lowest point reached during month, 
ema wellings, built of cobblestones laid in per Penna. Hospital.........0+-seesseeee 27.051 30.00 
adobe, aud arranged along streets after the a a 
style of the village of to-day. The smaller RAIN. Inches! Inches. 
houses were in a more advanced state of ruin, | Rain during the month, per Penna. 
on account of the round stones being more| Hospital... ..... ...s00. seseeeee cakes 6.50| 2.89 
readily disintegrated hy the elements than| * | 1877 | 1878 


the heavy masonry. The streets and houses 
of this deserted town are overgrown by juni- 
per and pinon, the latter a dwarf wide-spread 

ing pine, which bears beneath the scales of 
its cones delicious and nutritious nuts. From 
the size of the dead as well as the living trees, 
and from their position on the heaps of crum- 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


Total for the first eleven months of| 
COON, FORFocccee.cecccciveccocseesaste cesses, 44.71 | 38.86 





Inches. | Inches. 











DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numl’r. 


Deaths during the month, being for 4 
current weeks for 1877 and 5 for 








1 5 Rinaitboamainn sonia satahehaitions | 1005 | 1439 
bling stone Mr. Wilson concludes that a great l 
° ° ° on Be Deg. 

period of time has elapsed since the buildings MEAN TEMPERATURES. 
fell. How many hundred years they stood | Average of the mean temperatures of 
after desertion before yielding to the inroads the 11th mo. for the past 89 JOATS..| -seeseeee| eevee eco 

f ti tb tainly k Highest mean temperature occurring 
of time Cannot be certainly Known. during that entire period, 1849......|........ -| 50.50 


Lowest mean temperature occurring 


The presence of s»und wood in the houses daning, tk. suslen.geaialy. 1000, 


does not set aside their antiquity. In thedry, 


pure sheik Uicoiiioeen Colorado, mend, fairly 18ST, 1B43 .cccccoes covece> ccveccreseonceece ecccccees 38 00 
protected, will last for centuries. In Asia, AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
cedar wood has been kept a thousand years,| Mean temperature for the three fall 

and ia Egypt cedar is known to have been in| months of 1877........++sssseveessesesse|« didadiad 58.83 
perfect preservation two thousand years after | Highest mean occurring during that 

it left the forest. The cedars throughout the entire period, 1870.... s.sreseee sevese ceoseeeee| 58.95 


Lowest mean occurring during that 


Territories of the southwest do not rot, even| ~ entire period, 1827....cssss-ssssesas sanlessees ee! 49.33 


in the groves; they die and stand erect, solid 
and sapless. The winds and whirling sands 
carve the dead trees into forms of fantastic 
beauty, drill holes through the trunks and 
play at hideand gocreek in the perforated 
limbs until, after ages of resistance, they 
eee blow away in atoms of fine, clean 
ust. 


Ona the Rio San Juan, about 25 miles dis- 
tant from the city of the Animas, Mr. Wilson 
discovered the following evening a similar 
pile, looming solemnly in the twilight near 
their camping place. The scene, as described, 
was weird in the extreme, As the moon 
arose the shadows of the phantom buildings 
were thrown darkly across the silvery plain, 
The blaze of camp-fires, the tiny tents, the 
negro cook, the men in buckskin bunting 
garb and the picketed mules, made a strange 
picture of the summer's night, with back- 
ground of moonlit desert and crumbling ruins, 
on whose ramparts towered dead, gaunt 
cedars, lifting their bleached skeletons like 
sheeted ghosts within the silent watchtowers 
of the murky past.—From an illustrated arti- 
cle in Scribner for December. 


The continued warm weather has been subject of 
remark, and yet such of us as can recall that of 
last year may recollect a great similitude, with even 
an excess of heat then, as the above records will 
show. Then, on the 6th, we jotted down, “Ice in 
the gutters,” and on the 30th, “ First ice of any 
importance.” This year, on the 3d, “ A little skim 
ice;” on the 5th, “Ice full an eighth of an inch 
thick, and the first of any importance,” and on the 
9th, “ Plenty of ice in the gutters.” By the 11th 
the mercury got up into the sixties; the 14th, 15th 
and 16th were quite cold, but, even with these 
exceptions, a good deal of Indian-summer weather 
was embraced in the period from the before-men- 
tioned 11th instant to the close of the month; not 
as strongly marked, however, as was that of former 
years, and, it is the opinion of the compiler, it 
never will be again—that genuine “Indian sum- 
mer” is gradually passing away, and that before 
many years it will be “‘one of the things that 
were.” 

On the 22d inst., between the hours of 5.30 and 
7 P.M., a number of flashes of lightning were visi- 
ble to the north of us, so vivid that the first was 
mistaken by the writer for lamp-lighters lighting 
the street lamps. So far as snow is concerned, 
Louisville, Ky., is ahead of the North this year, as 
accounts from there state that a heavy snow-storm 
prevailed there on the 27th, from 3 o’clock until 
8.30. 

The 11th of the month will long be remembered 
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by residents and property owners at Cape May, N. J. 
A terrible fire raged there. Amongst the buildings, 
etc., consumed, were nine hotels, twenty-one cot- 
tages, about one thousand bath houses, and Deni- 
zot’s Pier. The loss, it is supposed, will reach over 
half a million of dollars, and to have been the 
work of an incendiary. Very soon after the occur- 
rence we were informed that “forty acres of black- 
ened, charred and smoking ruins tell the sad story." 
J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 2d, 1878. 





{TEMS. 


Tue closing session of the Forty-fifth Congress 
began on the 2d inst. 


Tue U.S. Coast Survey steamer Blake has lefi 
Washington for a scientific cruise of six or eight 
months in West Indian waters. She will take deep 
sea soundings and dredgings. Professor Agassiz, of 
Cambridge, will be on the vessel during the entire 
cruise. 


Senor Merino, employed by the government of 
Buenos Ayres to explore Patagonia, has discovered 
@ new volcano, that of Chalten, in the Patagonian 
Andes in latitude 49° 8’ south, longitude 73° 10/ 
west. It is a magnificent peak, rising bigh above 
the surrounding mountains, and tne natives report 
that it is almost always sending forth smoke and 
cinders.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Tur steamer J’ommerania which left New York 
on the 14th of last month for Hamburg was sunk 
by collision with the Welsh bark Moel Kilian, near 
Folkestone, in the English Channel, on the night of 
the 25th ult. There were about 220 persons on 
board, including crew and passengers, and about 50, 
mostly passengers, are believed to be lost. The 
survivors, who escaped in some of the boats, were 
picked up by a passing steamer. 

M. Liais, the Director of the Rio de Janeiro Ob- 
servatory, has written to the Paris Geographical 
Society intimating that owing to the liberality of 
the Emperor of Brazil he had been enabled to begin 
the great work of determining by electric telegraph 
the longitude of Rio in comparison with Green- 
wich. When the operation shall have been com- 
pleted the geographical position of every city in 


Southern America will be known with exactitude.. 
—WNature. 


Tue manufacture of paper carpeting as a substi- 
tute for the old-fashioned floor or oil cloth bids fair 
to be an important branch of American industry. 
Up to a few years since the Japanese, as the inven- 
tors, monopolized this business, but we bave ex- 
celled them both in beanty of design and brilliancy of 
color, and our material is more durable and desirable 
than that of the foreign article. Some American sam- 
ples having found their way into Germany, the result 
was large orders by reeent Antwerp steamers. 
South America, also, is a buyer, shipments having 
already been made to Rio Janeiro. The compara- 
tive cheapness of the article is also another advan- 
tage in its favor.—Del. Co. Republican. 


CremaTiIon.—A telegram from Munich states that 
“the Bavarian authorities have asked the opinions 
of the Protestant, Catholic and Israelite congrega- 
tions and the Board of Health on the subject of per- 
missive cremation. The Catholics will have nothing 
to do with it, the Israelites refuse to express an opin- 
ion, the Protestants say it would only imply a change 
of directions in the liturgy, and the Board of Hea'th 
recommends cremation in the following contingen- 
cies: First, after battles; second, during epi- 
demics; third, for the conveyance of remains to 
distant parts, and fourth, where the soil is unsuit- 
able for burial purposes. The authorities have 
postponed their decision of the question.” 





NOTICES. 


PEACE. 

A meeting in the interest of the Peace cause will 
be held in the Meeting House at Unity and Waln 
streets, Frankford, on First-day, Twelfth month 8th,. 
at 2.30 P.M. Amanda B. Deyo, of New York, and 
other interested workers are expected. 

A. B. Deyo is also expected to attend the First- 
day school, same place, at 9.15 A.M. 





A regular meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held io the Parlor, 1520 Race 
street, Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 13th, at 
8 o'clock. Teacbers and others interested are 
invited to attend. James W. Janney, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 3, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
rted by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
Gold.......++ ssecvereecessesees soveeeeee] UOLZ@10034 
Btate 6s 3d SericS........++00000 
City 68 neW.........000 
All Valley 7-3-10s...... 
Cam & Atlantic zd m 7s. 
Cam & Amboy 6s ’89..... 














| Butter, Prints, 
vl @ } 
10848 















Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 156@ 17 
Illinois, lowa & Wis..... 15@ 18 | Oats, white... 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 03@ 1 06 
Reported by Reterts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North AMDEP coccccccccccccececee 1 04@ 1 05 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuatzons. 


Western red......... ~ 1 03@ 1 04 


WIC... ccccceeeeeeeeeeeee 1 0O5@ 1 OT 
Rye, Westernand Penna. 55@ 58 
80 | Corn, VElOW,........cccereeseee 45@ 47 


rb. 24@ 
¥ Mixed in elevator.. 






19@ 23 Mixed. 









Dei & Bound Brook 7 994@ 99% Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 25@ 28/ Clover-seed, prime,new.. 6@ 7 
Lehigh Valley 7s....... T6Z@1i0sg | Western,  —seessccee, 24@ 26 | LiMOthY-SCCG-ssesseersseeeene 1 10@ 1 20 
Lehigh Valley 6s coup........114 @ | Poultry—Chickens, per Ib.. 10@ 12] Flax seed......+0 evccseceoeece 1 40@ 1 44 
Penn con m 68 Coup..........101 @ | Tarkeys, “ w» W@ 12) Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
Pepn gen mort 6s reg.........119%@ | Ducks. «  10@ 12 W-st'rn and Mx’d....10 5va@ 11 00 
Phila & Erie 68........ 100-000 108K@ Alive Chickens “ ... 8s@ Ww FAIr......cccccccesccessessess 9 OU@IO OO 
PC & St Louis 78..........e00000 96 @ 96% | Lard, prime, per lb. . T@ 734} RYO Straw.e.reersssserreeeseree 9 HI@IO 00 
Reading cons m 7s coup.....101 @ Live Cattle, - ooo 4@ 5% W heat Straw.........cccccsses - 8 W@ 
texas & Pacific Ist m 6s...... 89 @ | Live Calves, “« we = B@_—s«- 6%} Buckwheat Flour,100 Ibs. 1 90@ 2 25 
Lehigh Nav 6s 1884...........105 @ | Prime pred os ovo 8@ 4 Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 2 50@ 2 75 
Lehigh cons g l......... - 9% @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 50@ 3 50 | Bran, per ton... sessoreeeed4d OO@14 50 
Lehigh Navi.............- vom 15%6@ 14% | Potatoes, white, per bush..... T5@ 1 00 | MiddGlings.....ee--cesseresseeees-17 WO@20 00 
Lehigh Valiey RR..... +» 3644@ 37 sweet, per br.......-..00000 2 CO@ 2 50 At the West Philadeiphia Drove Yard 
Minehill RR......0+-.0000 - 49 @ 50 | Apples, per bri....... scsseeseeseee 1 40@ 1 75 | beef cattle were in fair demand at un- 
Penn RR...... ee sserreeseoces «-- 324@ 33 ehoice Fall, per bril....... 2 00@ 2 50| changed prices. 2,100 head arrived 
Phila & Reading.........000.0 12 @ 18% | Grapes, per B..........ceeeeee 6@ 8] and sold at 54@bxe. for extra Penn- 
United Co.s of N J.........+..12914'@130 Cranberries, per crate......... 2 25@ 2 60| sylvania and Western steers; 444@éc. 
Manufactures’ Bank.. Geese Feathers, prime........ 35@ 45] for fair to good, do.,and 3@é4c. per Ib, 








114% | Wool, tub washed... 


serseseeeeee §=833@ 35] gross, for common, as to quality. 


4@ Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 16@ 18| Ar the North Pennsylvania Drove 
-- 814@ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 8@ 944| Yard, 1,400 hend of beef cattle arrived, 
- 23 @ BY Western, “ 8%@ 9/jand sold at 4@5%%{c. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7th, 1878. No. 42 


AN INDIAN AGENT WANTED. |ISAAC G. TYSON, 


A Friend (a married man), competent to take Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 


charge of and manage the Pawnee Indian Agency 
—818 Arch Street,— 


in the Indian Territory. Salary, $1,200 per annum. 
Address B. RUSH ROBERTS, See’y, | Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 


pasar sakes ee Send ea Tan 

Sestpsy operant nates es | — ee 

uel M. Janney, Lincoln, Loudon co., Va., or Levi K. CARP ETIN Gs. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Brown, Goshen, Lancaster co., Pa. 
~ EDUCATIONAL. _ | MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MATS, eto. 
ese enemas BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 Morth Second &St., Phila 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 

















SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. — 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the, care of 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegiate Education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 





PHILADBLPHIA. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Delaware County, Penna. ei ARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
a 7. » No. 286 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron 8t. 
D> inne innit ees eth i 


L.& R.L. TYSON, 
249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc. 
Best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns. Knit 
Goods in great variety, also waddings of the best 
makes. Wool in sheets and batts, and large sheets 
in Wool and Cotton for Comfortables—all at ‘low 
prices, and all materials for Friends’ Caps. 


Friends’ Caps made to order. 
WE MAKE A SPEOIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAO DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


MILLINERY. 
A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order. E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, Pa. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANOE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AU of its sur. 
= a returned to the members every year, thus 

hing insurance at the lowest possible rates. il pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.&. 
STEPHENS, ne 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


152 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Claims, Collections, Interests of distant parties, and all 
proper legal business carefully attended to. 


OARD FOR ONE OR TWO LADIES IN A 
private family ; third story; unfurnished rooms. 
Address ‘¢ M,” this office. 


DRYIN ROGER’S POWDER 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given universal 
satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartbur’s and all 
complaints arising from Acidity, Bilious and 
Fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 
all Druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Naw Youre 
Crrr. 


THE DINGEE 8; CONARD 00'S 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices,: Five 8 lendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10 1 508 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 
Specialty is growing and SNARD Roses. 
THE BINGEE & CONARD CO., 

EST GROVE, he 


-Growers, HESTER Co., 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





OAK HALL, CLOTHING 





Is made of the Best Materials by the best work- 
men, cut in the best style, and is GUARANTEED 
LOWEST IN PRICE. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s plans, though on a larger scale 
than ever for Fall and Winter, are now fully com- 
pleted, and Oak Hall is overflowing with Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing ready for the inspection of old friends 
and new. 

s@ A comparison will prove our stock to be larger, 
assortment finer and prices lower than elsewhere. 


WANAMAKER & BROWY, 


THE OL!) RELIABLE AND LARGEST CLOTHING 
HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


ee 





